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PROSPECTUS. 


For the information of their medical brethren, whose assist- 
ance they invoke, and of the public at large, for whom the work 
is mainly intended—the conductors of the Journal of Health 
deem it proper to state with brevity, the aim and scope of 
their efforts. 

Deeply impressed with a belief, that mankind might be saved 
a large amount of suffering and disease, by a suitable knowledge 
of the natural laws to which the human frame is subjected, they 
proses laying down plain precepts, in easy style and familiar 
anguage, for the regulation of all the physical agents necessary 
to health, and to point out under what circumstances of excess 
and misapplication they become injurious and fatal. 

The properties of the air, in its several states of heat, cold- 
ness, dryness, moisture, and electricity; the relative effects of 
the different articles of solid and liquid aliment ; fhe manner in 
which the locomotive organs, senses, and brain, 4 most bene- 
ficially exercised, and how, and under what circumstances, mor- 
bidly impressed ; clothing, for protection against atmospherical 
vicissitudes, and a cause of disease, when under the direction of 
absurd fashions; bathing and frictions, and the use of mineral 
waters—shall be prominent topics for inquiry and investigation 
in this Journal. 

The modifying influence of climate and localities; legisla- 
tion, national and corporate, on health—a branch of study 
usually designated by the term Medical Police—will furnish 
subjects fraught with instruction, not less than amusing and 
curious research, 

The value of dietetic rules shall be continually enforced, and 
the blessings of temperance dwelt on, with emphasis propor- 
tionate to their high importance and deplorable neglect. Physical 
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education—so momentous a question for the lives of children, 
and happiness of their parents—shall be discussed in a spirit of 
impartiality, and with the aid of all the data which have been 
furnished by enlightened experience. 

The Journal of Health will on all occasions be found in 
opposition to empiricism ; whether it be in the form of nursery 
gossip, mendacious reports of nostrum makers and venders 
or recommendations of even scientifically compounded pre- 
scriptions, without the special direction of a physician—the 
only competent judge in the individual case of disease under 
his care. 

The prevention of diseases incidentally arising out of the 
practice of the different professions, arts, and trades, will be 
laid down with clearness and precision; nor shall the situation 
of those engaged in naval and military life, be overlooed in 
this branch of the subject. 

Divested of professional language and details, and varied in 
its contents, the Journal of Health will, it is hoped, engage the 
attention and favour of the female reader, whose amusement 
and ‘instruction shall be constantly kept in view during the 
prosecution of the work. 


—_—_— 


Health was personified, in the mytholegy of the ancients, by 
the goddess Hygeia. With equal nature and poetry, they indi- 
cated as her favourite abodes, spots most remarkable for sylvan 
beauty—the mountain side with its shady grove, or the undu- 
lations of hill and dale, with the clear meandering stream, while 
over the whole expanse blew the light western and southern 
breeze. She received no sacrifices of blood or oriental per- 
fumes: her altar was strewed with flowers; her festivals were 
kept with thggmusic of the shepherd’s pipe, and the dance of 
the rustic re any Temples were erected to her in the cities ; 
but she was most appropriately invoked in the sports of the 

 Y gymnasium and palestra. Here the youth were trained to 
endurance of fatigue, and acquired that strength of body and 
contempt of danger, which made them the terror of their ene- 
mies. As at once a relaxation from the severer exercises, and a 
means of renovating their vigour, they had frequent recourse to 
bathing. At Rome, the combatants in racing and wrestling, 
pitching the guoit and throwing the javelin—while yet warm 
and panting, would plunge into the Tiber. To this the poet of 
the Seasons alludes, when he says—- ' 





“ Hence the limbs 

Knit into force; and the same Roman arm 
That rose victorious o’er the conquer’d earth, 
First learn’d, while tender, to subdue the wave.” 
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Hygeia is ever the companion of true liberty, not less than 
of orderly habits and pure morals. The periods of the greatest 
degradation of the human species, from misrule and vice, have 
been also those of the most destructive pestilence; and hence it 
has been truly said, that general health is inconsistent with ex- 
treme servitude. The fourteenth century, in which the night 
of ignorance and barbarism was darkest in Europe, was also the 
age of the most numerous and almost universal plagues. With 
freedom and equal rights, are associated diligence and success 
in the culture of the soil, and consequently greater purity of 
the air; dwellings are raised with a view not merely to tempo- 
rary convenience, but permanent comfort ; food is-abundant and 
nutritious ; and the freeman is not afraid of tempting the cu- 
pidity of tyrannical superiors by a display of attire, either called 
for by his wants, or dictated by his taste. 

Greece, with the loss of her liberty and the ruin of her cities, 
has an altered climate; and the country surrounding Rome, 
which could in ancient times boast of its hundred cities, is now 
a waste, tenanted by a scattered peasantry, who wear on their 
countenances the hue of disease and the imprint of slavery. 
Contrasted with this picture is the reverse change brought 
about by the free and frugal Hollanders, who converted dreary 
swamps into green and fertile fields, and built numerous and 
flourishing cities, on spots where the foot of man could not once 
have trodden with safety. 

In every code of laws framed with an eye to the general 
good, there have been incorporated in it precepts for the 
preservation of health, and prevention of disease. Climate has 
been productive of the most remarkable differences in this 
branch of legislation. Without bearing this in mind, we 
should consider as absurd many of the injunctions of Moses and 
Mahomet, which were rendered of imperative necessity by 
the peculiar situation of the inhabitants of warm latitudes. In 
legislation like our own, which fluctuates with the wants and 
wishes of the people, it is very evident that a kiowledge of e 
rational precepts for the preservation of health, or, as they 
are technically called, the laws of Hygeine, must be of para- 
mount value to guide to the enactment of good laws, This 
is a question of high interest to every citizen, whether he re- 
gard his individual welfare, or the flourishing condition of the 


body politic. 
—— 
POPULAR ERROR—STRENGTH AND DEBILITY. 


A popular error, the fruitful source of improper habits and 
of disease, is the fear of debility. Weakness or exhaustion is 
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looked upon as the chief cause, either remote or immediate, of 
nearly all the physical suffering to which the human system is 
liable. To guard against debility, therefore, or to remove it 
when present, occupies much of the attention and solicitude of 
the public mind; and upon these two points many ruinous mis- 
takes are hourly committed. If the means pointed out by 
nature herself, as the best to preserve the body in the free and 
vigorous performance of all its various functions, were those 
popularly employed to shield it from debility—no harm, but 
on the contrary, much good would result. If a plain and tem- 
perate diet, a due degree of appropriate exercise, pure air, 
proper clothing, in connexion with an unsullied conscience and 
a cheerful mind—were the remedies to which men were in the 
habit of resorting, to sustain the strength of their systems, the 
‘‘mens sana in copore sano” would be a far more common 
possession than is now the case: unfortunately, however, a very 

different course of conduct is in general pursued. | 

From an ignorance of the rules of health, and their consequent 
violation, the integrity of some internal organ is impaired— 
it can no longer perform its functions with that degree of 
perfection and regularity necessary to the well-being of the 
system. If it be an organ essential to life, every other suffers 
with it, and the individual is incapacitated from his accustomed 
bodily or mental labour. According to his own account, he is 
in a state of debility. ‘This, to a certain extent, is true; but it 
is a debility that can be removed only by restoring to health 
the organ primarily affected: a task for which the experienced 
and skilful physician is alone competent. But the sufferer is 
himself of a different opinion: he is debilitated; al! he requires 
is something to restore strength to his system generally; addi- 
tional and more stimulating food ; some cordial or elixir—some 
potent tonic! These are soon obtained; a momentary excite- 
ment is the @sult, to sustain which requires their frequent 
repetition: but so far from any permanent advantage resulting 
from their use, the symptoms advance with increased rapidity ; 
the individual becomes more and more exhausted; and, if he 
fall not a speedy victim to the disease itself, he too often does 
to the effects of intemperate habits induced by the remedies to 
which he has had recourse. 

It is not merely in disease, that erroneous opinions in re- 
gard to debility, are productive of evil effects. During health, 
the same injudicious means are resorted to, to sustain the 
strength of the system, as are supposed capable of restoring it, 
when absent. 

The infant in the nursery is too often pampered into disease, 
under the ridiculous notion of ministering to its strength ; while 
every day, the adult, to augment his yigour or prevent debility 
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—io accelerate digestion, or to guard his system from the sup- 
posed weakening influence of external agents,—pours into his 
stomach a variety of articles, the direct tendency of which is to 
destroy the functions of the latter organ, and to spread disease, 
suffering, and debility, through every portion of the body. 

The means of avoiding disease, (temperance, pure air, exer- 
cise, and the subjection of the animal passions,) are the only 
ones capable of increasing and maintaining the physical strength 
of the system: from the inventions of the cook, the products of 
the still, or the combinations of the apothecary, directly opposite 
effects invariably result. 

Of the truth of these remarks we have a striking instance in 
the life of Cornaro, a noble Venetian who died at Padua in 1565, 
in the ninety-eighth year of his age. Having lived freely in 
his youth, he injured his health, which he re-established by 
strict temperance and well-regulated exercise ; while by exert- 
ing his reason and philosophy he also conquered his temper, 
which was ‘haturally impatient and bad. In his eighty-third 
year, he thus describes himself— 

“] now enjoy a vigorous state of body and of mind. I 
mount my horse from the level ground; | climb steep ascents 
with ease; and have lately wrote a comedy full of mnocent 
mirth and raillery. When I return home either from private 
business or from the senate, I have eleven grandchildren, with 
whose education, amusement, and songs I am greatly delighted ; 
and | frequently sing with them, for my voice is clearer and 
stronger now, than ever it was in my youth. In short, | am in 
all respects happy, and quite a stranger to the doleful, morose, 
dying life of lame, deaf, and blind old age,—worn out with in- 
temperance.” 


— 


VACCINATION—SMALL-POX, 


We are sorry to see copied into some of our newspapers, a 
paragraph from one of Edinburgh, in which the writer, after 
stating that the small-pox is extremely prevalent among the 
higher classes of society, adds; it seems to have been now 
thoroughly ascertained, that the preventive quality of vaccina- 
tion wears out in seven or eight years. We, in the city of 
Philadelphia, have most cogent and convincing proofs to the 
contrary of this opinion, which, if substantiated, would tend to 
do away with vaccination entirely. We should say, in the 
language of the professional men, who gave a history of the 
Small-pox epidemic in this city, during the years 1823 and 
1824, “that the protecting power of the vaccine virus, on per- 
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sons who have been “Fo stibjected to its influence is not dimin- 
ished or destroyed by the length of time from its first introduc- 
tion into the bodies of stich persons; and that no proportion what- 
ever, exists between its efficacy and the recency or remoteness 
of the epoch, when the constitution was placed under the influ- 
ence of the virus.” 

They who speak so lightly of the protecting power of vacci- 
nation at this time, affect to believe that the matter of cow-pock 
is not as efficient as it was on its first introduction. They forget, 
or are ignorant of the fact, that in the very first years of the new 
practice, in the hands of Drs. Jenner and Pearson, there were 
instances of ‘persons who had been duly vaccinated, becoming 
subsequently affected with small-pox. But mark the difference 
between the hypotheses of these gentlemen, and the unbelievers 
at the present day. The former thought that the occurrence of 
small-pox, was owing to the shortness of the time that had 
elapsed after vaccination, the latter, that it is on account of the 
length of the time that has transpired since the operation. Can 
both opinions be correct,—or are not both wrong? The attack 
of small-pox after proper vaccination, is to be explained by the 
peculiar constitution of the individual, and the particular state 
of the season or atmosphere, by which a greater proneness than 
usual to the disease is induced. 

After all, when we reflect on the small proportion of the vac- 
cinated who, under all exposures, have suffered from an attack 
of small-pox ; and then on the shortness of this attack, its little 
danger, and the very, very small mortality from it, we have 
every reason for still regarding vaccination as one of the great- 
est blessings to mankind. Out of 64 persons who had been 
vaccinated and who afterwards had the small-pox in this city in 
the years above mentioned, there was but one death, and that 
under circumstances that would have made this event probable 
without the coming on of small-pox. At this same period there 
were some died, both of those who had been inoculated for 
the small-pox in earlier life, and who had had it naturally. Of 
135 who had never been vaccinated nor inoculated there were 
85 deaths. 


TN 


- ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE FOOD. 


It is amusing to hear a nervous female, whose daily exercise 
consists in going up and down stairs two or three times a day 
and shopping once a week, complain that she cannot preserve 
her strength unless she eats freely of some kind of meat and 
takes her twice daily potations of strong coffee, to say nothing 
of porter, or wine sangaree. ‘l‘ne same opinion prevails among 
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all classes of our community—A child (in the arms) cannot, it 
is thought, thrive unless it have a leg of a chicken, or piece of 
bacon in its fist to suck: a boy or girl going to school must 
be gorged with the most substantial aliment at dinner, and per- 
haps little less at breakfast and supper. The child is crying 
and screaming every hour in the day—has, after awhile, con- 
vulsions,—or obstinate diseases of the skin, or dropsy of the : 
brain.—The little personage going to school complains of head- ' 
ach, is fretful and unhappy, and becomes pale and feeble.—The t 
poor books are now blamed for the fault of the dishes, and school 
is given up. The doctor is next consulted on the best means 
of restoring strength to the dear creature that has lost its appe- 
tite, and can eat nothing but a little cake, or custard, or at most 
some fat broth. Should he tell the fond mother the unpalata- 
ble truth, and desire her to suspend the system of stuffing, and 
allow her child, for sole food, a little bread and milk diluted 
with water, and daily exercise in the open air, she will be heard 
exclaiming in a tone of mingled astonishment and reproach, why 
doctor, would you starve my child! -.. Pot ohn 

For the information of all such misguided. persons we would 
beg leave to state that the large majority of mankind do not eat 
any animal food, or so sparingly, and at such long intervals, that 
it cannot be said to form their nourishment. . Millions in Asia 
are sustained by rice alone, with perhaps a little vegetable oil, 
for seasoning.—In Italy, and southern Europe generally, bread 
made of the flour of wheat or Indian corn, with lettuce and the 
like mixed with oil, constitutes the food of the most robust part 
of its population —The Lazzaroni of Naples, with forms so 
active and finely proportioned, cannot even calculate on this 
much ; coarse bread and potatoes is their chief reliance :—their 
drink of luxury is a glass of iced water slightly acidulated. 
Hundreds of thousands, we might say millions, of Irish, do not 
see flesh meat or fish from one week’s-end to the other. Pota- 
toes and oat meal are their articles of food—if milk can be 
added it is thought a luxury: yet where shall we find a more 
healthy and robust population, or one more enduring of bodily 
fatigue, and exhibiting more mental vivacity? What a contrast 
between these people and the inhabitants of the extreme north, 
the timid Laplanders, Esquimaux, Samoideans, whose food is 
almost entirely animal ! 


— 


POWER OF THE IMAGINATION. 


Montaigne tells of a certain king of Italy, from whose head 
horns grew out, after he had spent a night in dreaming about 
the bull fights, at which he hall assisted the day before. It 1s 
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hardly necessary for us to stretch our own imaginations so far 
as to believe this story. The annals of disease and empiricism 
furnish, however, abundant facts to show the force of this 
faculty of the mind over the body. At the time that Perkins’s 
metallic tractors were producing such wonderful effects by being 
rubbed over pained and diseased parts,—Dr. Haygarth, in Bath, 
and Mr. Smith, in Bristol, made mock tractors of painted wood, 
and applied them with all due form and solemnity, to patients 
labouring under chronic rheumatism. They were assured by 
these persons that the greatest relief was obtained in consequence. 

The wonderful effects of animal magnetism are for the most 
part susceptible of a similar explanation. Among the most ex- 
traordinary of these, is a case which now engages the attention 
of the medical and philosophical world at Paris. A lady in that 
city, who had for a long time suffered from incurable cancer 
of the breast, finally consented to have it removed by the knife. 
But she dreaded the pain of the operation, which she was well 
aware would be extreme in her case: on this point she was made 
easy by an animal magnetizer, Mr. Chapelain, so successfully 
exerting his skill as to render her entirely insensible to all physi- 
cal impressions whatever.—In this state of trance, as the re- 
porter calls it, the diseased part was cut out by the surgeon, M. 
Cloquet, without the patient evincing the slightest sensation of 
pain or uneasiness: there was no change in her features, nor the 
least acceleration of pulse; she conversed calmly with those 
around her. ‘This insensibility lasted forty-eight hours. On re- 
covering from it, her surprise was so great ai finding the ope- 
ration fully completed, that M. Chapelain deemed it most pru- 
dent, in order to prevent convulsions, to put her once more in a 
trance.—This was done at every dressing of the wound, and ex- 
cept on one or two points, no complaint of pain was ever made. 

Qn the fourteenth day from the operation, this person was 
walking about; but she died soon after of an inflammation, with 
dropsy, of the chest. 
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THE CRAVAT. 


On the propriety of covering the neck, in men, the ancients 
entertained very different ideas from those which prevail at the 
present day. ‘The Romans, in particular, left this part of the 
body uncovered, excepting in inclement weather, when the 
toga was held around the throat with the hand. They knew 
nothing of the modern cravat; though under certain circum- 
stances of disease, or in coming out of the warm bath, they 
were in the habit of wearing upon. the neck the focale—a kind 
of collar formed of silk, cotton, or wool. This, however, we 
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learn from Quintilian, it was considered effeminate to make use 
of in public, excepting under thé same circumstances in which 
a covering to the head and legs was permissible. 


+ Palliolum sicut fascias et focalia excusare potest valetudo.” 


The question as to grace and health, upon this point, will 
probably be decided in favour of the Romans. ‘That the cravat 
by no means contributes to the beauty of the figure, will be 
confessed by every individual of taste, and hence the best mas- 
ters in sculpture and painting, endeavour, whenever it is pos- 
sible, to free the neck from it in their busts and portraits. 

That it is not essential to health, even in our uncertain cli- 
mate, is also evinced by the fact, that in the female sex, those 
parts of the neck and throat which in man are enveloped with 
so much care by numerous folds of muslin or cambric, are left 
uncovered with impunity during all seasons: on the contrary, 
the custom of covering the neck too warmly, it is more than 
probable, is not unfrequently the cause of disease. 

We do not object to a light and loose cravat, particularly in 
winter; we should even recommend its use, did the laws in re- 
gard to dress emanate from the study of the physician, instead 
of the shopboard of the tailor or the saloon of some fashionable 
milliner : as conservators of health we may, however, be per- 
mitted to say, that the constant use of a cravat, too voluminous 
or composed of too thick materials, renders the neck peculiarly 
liable to the impression of slight degrees of cold: we believe 
that to this cause are to be referred many inflammatory affec- 
tions of the throat. There are indeed few individuals accus- 
tomed to wear constantly the cravat now in fashion, who can 
throw it aside for an hour or two, even in summer, without 
contracting some degree of hoarseness, and experiencing some 
uneasiness in the throat; and if exposed to a draught of air, or 
in the evening, a decided quinsy is often the result. 

Around the neck are situated many large bloodvessels con- 
nected with the brain, as well as other important organs, which 
cannot be compressed without injurious consequences. So long 
as the cravat is loose and light, no inconvenience is experienced; 
but when it is made to embrace the neck with the grasp of a 
halter, as was a short time since, and is now, too much the cus- 
tom, the free return of the blood from the head is impeded ; the 
face becomes red and turgid ; and the martyr to fashion expe- 
riences pain and an overfulness of the head, without suspecting 
for a moment, “the source from which his ills arise.’ When 
the body is thrown into exertion with the throat thus begirt, 
the evil is augmented ; and in those of full habits, dangerous af- 


fections of the head are the consequence. Vertigo; swooning ; 
Vor, I1._—2 
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violent bleedings from the nose, difficult to arrest; and even 
apoplexy,—are said to have resulted from this cause alone. 

A highly respectable physician of this city informed us not 
long since, that several young gentlemen have come under his 
care, affected with very distressing and almost constant pain of 
the head and eyes. Finding that in every instance the cravat was 
drawn too tightly round the neck, he directed it to be worn in 
the future more loosely: little else was required to relieve them 
of their complaints. 

Percy, a French surgeon of great celebrity, observes, that 
most of the fashions in dress have been invented to conceal 
some weakness or deformity. “That of enormous cravats 
originated from similar motives. .It was borrowed by the 
French from the English, who introduced it in order to conceal 
the hideous and disgusting scars left upon their necks by the 
scrofula, a disease endemic and hereditary among the latter: 
and, strange tv say, this fashion too often occasioned in the 
French, who liad the folly to adopt it, scars equally unsightly 
—the consequence of the inflammations and ulceration in the 
glands of the neck to which it gave rise.” 

During all exertions of the body, it is important that the 
neck be left free from compression. The cravat should be 
loosened, also, when we are engaged in reading, writing, or 
profound study; and invariably should it be removed, together 
with all ligatures from every part of the body, on retiring to 
sleep—whether at night, or during the day: much evil has been 
occasioned by a neglect of such precaution. 

A great deal more might be said in regard to this subject. 
We might hint to the singer and public speaker, the injury their 
voices sustain by a cravat of too great bulk, or one so tightly 
drawn as to compress the throat and windpipe,—we might warn 
the young of the danger, when heated by exercise, of throwing 
off the accustomed covering of the neck,—and a word might be 
said upon each of those diseases, the presence of which renders 
the use of a large and tight cravat altogether inadmissible ; but 
we refrain: the goddess of fashion reigns with too despotic a 
sway, to allow her mandates to be interfered with from mere 
considerations of comfort or of prudence. 
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TEMPERATURE OF THE EARTH AT ITS SURFACE AND UPPER 
STRATA. 


The sources of heat are two: first, from, or by the medium of, 
the sun; second, from the interior of the globe which we inhabit. 
The temperature at the surface of the earth, varies, as a general 
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rule, accordiag to the distance from the equator, and elevation 
above the level of the ocean. The mean annual heat of any 
given place, is ascertained by the mean of thermometical obser- 
vations, made throughout the year at different hours of the day. 
A more expeditious and nearly accurate method, is to measure 
the temperature of the springs or common wells, which will 
give the average of the place. ‘Thus the temperature of the 
wells and springs in and near Philadelphia, is 52 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, which corresponds very closely with 
the results from the annual register. ‘This is merely the expres- 
sion of the fact that at a certain depth below the surface of the 
earth, the temperature is uniform, unaffected by the hourly 
diurnal, and monthly changes above. It is known that the 
mercury in a thermometer, placed in a subterranean gallery of 
the observatory of Paris has presented since the year 1680, the 
same elevation—equal to 53 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Observations of this nature, carefully made in different regions, 
lead us to conclude that the variation of mean temperature, in 
places between the thirtieth and sixtieth degrees of north lati- 
tude, allowances being made for local causes, is in the ratio of 
nearly one degree of Fahrenheit, for every degree of latitude. 

It is well known, that the higher we ascend in the air sur- 
rounding the earth, the colder it becomes. This decrease of 
heat, is somewhere about one degree for every ninety yards, in 
a perpendicular line. Following the surface of the earth, as we 
ascend mountains, the decrease is about one degree for every 
hundred and twenty yards. But there is a boundary line beyond 
which no change is experienced. Perpetual snows prevail on 
the equator, at an elevation of nearly three miles above the level 
of the ocean. 

The application of this knowledge to the study of climate, and 
the guidance of the invalid, must be made on a future occasion. 


i 


Indelicacy in breathing Impure Air.—Persons who are fond of 
frequenting unwholesome crowds, such as the warm, full theatre, 
or dancing assembly, ought, says Trotter, to be informed, that 
nothing is so indelicate as to breathe respired air, or that exhaled 
from the lungs of other people. To drink of the same cup, is 
the height of politeness, compared with this custom. 


— 
WORMS—DOMESTIC PRACTICE. 


A popular doctrine which prevails to a very great extent, is 
that nearly all the diseases, during a particular period of child- 
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hood, owe their origin to worms. The moment, therefore, the 
pallid and suffering countenance of an infant, its restlessness and 
moans of anguish, indicate it to be the subject of disease, it is 
forced to swallow, in succession, almost every prescription of 
reputed virtue in the destruction of these insects, If a worm or 
two be expelled, and the child recover, the doctrine is confirmed ; 
but even, on the contrary, should none be detected, or death it- 
self take place, suspicion is not for a moment excited that the 
opinion of the case may have been erroneous, and the remedies 
administered improper or even pernicious. 

The public have yet to learn that worms are by no means 
such pernicious inmates of the bowels as is generally supposed ;— 
that in a majority of cases they are rather the concomitant than 
the cause of disease. 

Often the symptoms which are ascribed to their presence, in- 
dicate rather the commencement of serious disease of the sto- 
mach itself, constant in its progress, and in not a few instances, 
sooner or later extending to the brain, and producing dropsy of 
this organ. ‘The remedies popularly prescribed for the destruc- 
tion of worms are, under such circumstances, not merely useless, 
but in the highest degree improper. They augment the existing 
mischief, and not unfrequently, hurry on to a fatal termination a 
disease, which, under proper professional care, might have been 
speedily cured. 

Some of the prescriptions most commonly employed in do- 
mestic practice, in these cases, are garlic or tansy steeped in 
spirits, a strong solution of common salt, pink-root tea, &c. If 
parents would only reflect that most of these will redden and 
inflame the skin when applied to it, and that the inner surface 
of the stomach is far more delicate than the exterior covering 
of the body ; they would certainly pause before they introduced 
into the former, articles of so acrid and irritating a nature: arti- 
cles which cannot be administered, even to an adult in a state of 
health, without producing more or less disturbance, and which, 
when the stomach is already the seat of disease, can be viewed 
only in the light of active poisons. 

We do not pretend to say that worms are never productive 
of injurious effects ; all we desire is to point out to parents and 
nurses, the impropriety and even danger of administering, with 
the view of destroying these animals, active remedies, of the 
real effects of which they know but little, and during the ex- 
istence of symptoms, on whose actual cause they are still less 
informed. 

The foregoing remarks apply with equal force to all those 
articles popularly vended under the imposing appellation of 
“worm destroyers.” Many of these contain ingredients pro- 
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ductive of deleterious effects undér every circumstance. No 
one of them can be administered to a child without jeopardizing 
its health, if not its life. 


—_— 


FASTING. 


Distinct from religious ordinances and anchorite zeal, fasti 
has been frequently recommended and practised, as a means of 
removing incipient disease, and of restoring the body to its cus- 
tomary healthful sensations. Howard, the celebrated philan- 
thropist, used to fast one day in the week. Franklin for a period 
did the same. Napoleon, when he felt his system unstrung, sus- 
pended his wonted repasts, and took exercise on horseback. The 
list of distinguished names might, if necessary, be increased— 
but why adduce authority in favour of a practice which the in- 
stinct of the brute creation leads them to adopt, whenever they 
are sick. Happily for them they have no meddling prompters 
in the shape of well-meaning friends, to force a stomach already 
enfeebled and loathing its customary food, to digest this or that 
delicacy—soup, jelly, custard, chocolate and the like. It would 
be a singular fashion, and yet to the full as rational as the one 
just mentioned, if on eyes weakened by long exercise in a com- 
mon light, we were to direct a stream of blue, or violet, or red, 
or even green light through a prism, in place of keeping them 
carefully shaded and at rest. 


a 


INTEMPERANCE—INSANITY. 


The bloated face, and trembling hand— indigestion and dropsy 
—diseased liver and kidneys,—are common and acknowledged 
effects of intemperance. By this word intemperance, we do not 
mean merely drunkenness, but the practice of daily stimulating 
beyond their healthy and regular beats, the heart and blood 
vessels, by potations of vinous, malt, or distilled liquors. It is 
not, perhaps, so generally known that the man of intemperate 
habits is prone to madness, and of course liable to become the 
inmate of a hospital, or lunatic asylum. The instances of tem- 
porary madness in drunkards are very common. After some 
days they may recover by suitable medical treatment, but if 
they return to their evil habits, they are exposed to fresh attacks, 
which finally prove fatal. A wound or a fractured limb which, 
in common healthy constitutions, would soon heal, will often 
excite to frenzy the habitual drunkard, and be the immediate 
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cause of his death. ‘The chances of recovery from any disease 
whatever, are infinitely less for the drunkard than the sober 
man. When the small-pox prevailed so extensively in this city, 
in 1823-4, we never knew of a drunkard who recovered from 
an attack of the natural disease ; that is, where neither vaccina- 
tion nor inoculation had been practised. He for the most part 
died delirious, 

But, independent of these instances of temporary and acci- 
dental madness, there is a formidable list of the permanent and 
incurable kind, caused by drunkenness. In a table of 1370 
lunatics admitted into the asylum at Cork, Dr. Hallaran says that 
160, nearly an eighth of the whole number, were insane from 
this unhappy indulgence. Though the French are comparatively 
a sober people, it appears that out of 2507 lunatics admitted 
into their hospitals, 185 were insane from the same cause. Men 
are often driven to self destruction by a habit of drunkenness. 
Out of 218 cases of suicide, published by Professor Casper of 
Berlin, (in a list of 500) the causes of which were known, 54 
were the effects of drunkenness and dissipation. 


I 


A Hint to Snuff-takers.—I1 once attended, said the late Dr. 
Rush, a gentleman who had been for some time troubled with 
pains in his stomach, accompanied with a loss of appetite and 
considerable emaciation. Observing that he frequently prac- 
tised the taking of snuff, to which I attributed his complaints, I 
advised him to suspend the use of it. This he accordingly did ; 
and soon-began to mend very fast. I was informed by him a 
few weeks after, that he had gained thirty weight in flesh, and 
was at that period in the enjoyment of perfect health—Rush’s 
MS. Lectures. 


—— 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


In the physical education of children, it is not sufficient to 
consult merely their present ease and well-being ; but attention 
is equally due to whatever is calculated to promote the vigour 
and .usefulness of their future lives, by strengthening the con- 
stitution, preserving the limbs in the free exercise of all their 
motions, and guarantying the system from the deleterious in- 
fluence of those agents by which it is to be constantly sur- 
rounded. 

Throughout the whole animal kingdom, the young are 
prompted by an instinctive impulse to almost constant exercise : 
conformable to this intimation of nature, the infancy of man 
should be passed in those harmless gambols which exercise the 
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limbs, without requiring any minute direction from the head, or 
the constant guidance of a nurse. 

It is well known to physicians, that when attempts are made 
in early youth, to interfere with the natural movements and 
exercise of the body,—when, from a false idea of. improving 
the shape, or giving grace to the carriage, children are confined 
to any particular position for too long a period,—they become 
restless and uneasy, and their muscles acquire tricks of involun- 
tary motion. T witching of the features, gesticulations of the 
limbs, or even dangerous and permanent deformity, may be the 
result of such unnatural restraint. 

From exercise, and the free use of pure air, no child should 
be debarred : upon these depend, in a great measure, the health, 
vigour, and cheerfulness of youth; while they contribute essen- 
tially to the permanence of the same blessings during adult life. 

Error in this respect, it is true, is but of occasional occur- 
rence in the physical education of boys. But how often has an 
over anxiety for delicacy of complexion in a daughter, or the 
apprehension that her limbs may become coarse and ungraceful, 
and her habits vulgar—been the means of debarring her from 
the enjoyment of either air or exercise to an extent sufficient to 
ensure the health and activity of the system? The consequence 
is, that too many females acquire in infancy a feeble, sickly, 
and languid habit—rendering them capricious and helpless, if 
not the subjects of suffering, through the whole course of their 
lives. 

The bodily exercises of the two sexes ought, in fact, to be 
the same. As it is important to secure to both, all the corpo- 
real advantages which nature has formed them to enjoy, both 
should be permitted, without control, to partake of the same ra- 
tional means of insuring a continued flow of health and animal 
spirits, to enable their systems to perform perfectly all the func- 
tions of life. Girls should not therefore be confined to a seden- 
tary life within the precincts of the nursery, or at best, per- 
mitted a short walk, veiled and defended from every gleam of 
sunshine, and from every breath of air. The unconstrained 
enjoyment of their limbs and muscles in the open air, without 
a ligature to restrain the freedom of their motions, or an ever- 
watchful eye to curb the lively joy of their unclouded spirits, is 
equally important to their health and well-being, as to that of 
their brothers. 

To hope to communicate graceful form and motions to the 
limbs of a child, health and vigour to its constitution, and 
cheerfulness to its spirits, by confinement, belts, ligatures, and 
splints, superadded to the lessons of the posture-master—is about 
as rational as would be the attempt to improve the beauty and 
vigour of our forest trees, by transferring them to the green- 
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house, and extending their branches along an artificial frame- 
work, 

The. first occupations of the day, for children, should be 
abroad, for the benefit of inhaling the morning air. Every per- 
son who notices the fact, will be struck with the difference in 
the health and freshness of complexion, and cheerfulness of fea- 
ture, exhibited by the child who has spent some time in out- 
door exercise before its morning meal and task, and the one 
who passes immediately from its couch to the breakfast table, 
and thence to study. Children are fond of early rising, when 
their natural activity of disposition, and disinclination to remain 
long in a state of quiet have not been counteracted by habits of 
indulgence. 

As much of the day should be passed in the open air, as the 
weather will permit, and is compatible with those necessary 
avocations which.call for attendance within doors. Nor are we 
inclined to limit this out-door exercise, in respect to girls, to 
the season of summer alone. Though female children, as gene- 
rally educated, may not be able to bear the extremes of heat 
and cold as well as boys; yet, by proper management, they 
may be enabled to sustain with as little inconvenience, the tran- 
sitions of the seasons. A habitual use of the cold bath, when 
no circumstances are present to forbid its employment, while it 
contributes to the health of the system generally, is an effectual 
means of removing that delicacy of constitution which renders 
an exposure to cold alike disagreeable and prejudicial. 

Man’s Double Duty.— As 1 am a compound of soul and 
body, I consider myself as obliged to a double scheme of duties; 
and think I have not fulfilled the business of the day, when I 
do not thus employ the one in labour and exercise, as well as 
the other in study and contemplation.”—.Addison. 





Were man to live as he should do—enjoying every good 
gift, and abusing none,—he would (saving accidents) live to 
extreme old age without disease. 
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